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PREFACE. 

This Address was delivered before a meeting, chiefly 
of Clergy, in the Hall of Sion College, and is now 
published in deference to the wishes of some of those 
who heard it. A few notes have been added by way 
of explanation. 
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THE SECOND EDITION. 



Since this Address was delivered and published, the 
problem of the Irish Chiirch, to which I adverted in a 
Note, rather as a matter of abstract argumeut than as 
a practical question, has assumed proportions of such 
magnitude, as to give a somewhat different colour to the 
general considerations involved in the Address. It is well, 
therefore, to add a few words bearing on this subject. 

The Note itself on the Irish Church I leave un- 
touched. Had the crisis then appeared as imminent as 
it seems now, I should have felt myself bound, for obvious 
reasons, to say either more or less. I still adhere to the 
position that, in many respects, the English and Irish 
Estabhshments stand on totally diflerent grounds. Of 
the arguments, however, used against the Irish Church, 
whilst one class are directed exclusively to the case of 
Ireland, the other dass are directed against all estab- 
lishments equally. The disproportion of the hierarchy 
and its revenues to the Protestant population — the anta- 
gonism to the religious feehngs and doctrines of the 
majority of the Irish nation — the sense of grievance 
produced by the appearance of inequality — the* 
the grounds which weigh with many of thi 
irged the destruction of the Iiish Estabh 
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which restrain the mass of English churchmen from io- 
terfering on behalf of a sister branch of their owb 
Chm-ch. It is obvious that these arguments in no way 
affect the great question of the connection of Church and 
State ; that their end woxild in most respects be gained, 
were that connection to be continued in Ireland on a 
greatly reduced scale ; and that, if they were carried out 
to their full extent, the Church of England would be 
strengthened instead of weakened by the removal of 
abuses in a kindred institution, and by the frank ac- 
knowledgment that the connection of the Irish Church 
with the State was not amongst the evils which had led 
to its reduction, or, if so be, to its overtlu'ow. 

But there is another class of arguments which are yet 
more strongly put forward, and which, as they are in no 
way founded on the peculiar condition of Ireland, derive 
their force entirely from their bearing on the abstract 
lawfulness of all Establishments. When it is ui^ed (i 
doubt, with the utmost sincerity) that the propose! 
change is not for the disadvantage, but for the advani 
of the Irish Clmrch — that it will become freer, pure 
wiser, better, even wealthier, by its separation from t] 
Enghsh State— that its improved condition will tin 
become a model to be envied, and, if possible, followw 
by tlie Churches of England and Scotland ; that, accord- 
ing to some, truth of doctiine, according to others, free 
dom of thought, will enter on a new lease of life, by tl 
deliverance of the spiritual powers of the Church (nn 
tlie bondage of the State — it is obvious that the L^i^- 
lature, if persuaded of the soundness of tliesc views, would 
be bound to npply them universally to all rehgious 
munities within the Queen's domioions. 

Many of those who have taken part in tlic diacusaioQ 
have carefully and wisely discriminated between the two 
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kinds of argument. But it is evident that tte enthusiasm 

which the project haa kindled is due, iu some important 
quarters, not so much to the desire of doing justice to 
Ireland, as to the expectation that this is the beginning 
of the end of all Established Churches, and it is not sur- 
prising that those who think the connection of the Church 
with the State to be a great advantage to both, should 
take alarm at the prospect. 

It may be useful, therefore, to examine how far the 
fundamental separation of Church and State is involved 
in any proposal yet brought forward ; and whether the 
question of doing what is best for Ireland need of itself 
involve such alarm on the one side, or such exultation 
on the other, as would be naturally engendered by the 
abolition of the Irish Estabhshment, simply on the ground 
of the supposed evil of its connection with the State. 

The word moat commonly used, in popular discussions, 
to indicate the proposed change, is ' Disestablishment.' 

It is evident that this word, until fiu-ther defined, is 
extremely ambiguous, and may be understood to mean 
three very different propositions. 

1 . Its natural and exact sense would be the total removal 
of all the privileges and all the property of the Established 
Church — iu fact, as far as the law is concerned, its com- 
plete abolition. This was done in the case of the Scot- 
tish Episcopal Church under Wilfiam III. Its churches, 
houses, endowments, and legal position, passed entirely 
away. The Cathedral of Glasgow, the High Church of 
Edinburgh, were not left., and could not be left, to the 
Episcopahan clergy ; they received bare toleration, and 
that was all. Every Act of Parliament which has since 
been passed in their favour has so far received them back 
uito the position of a quasi-estabhshment. But these con- 
cessions to them were not contemplated, and would not 
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have been allowed, at the time of the original change^ 
The ' diaestablishmeat ' was complete aud unmistakabli 
This, however, has been advocated, in the present caa^ 
by no leader of any considerable section. It may be s 
sumed as yet that, in this vital and essential sense, tl 
Irish Church is not to be ' disestabhshed.' 

2. The plan apparently favoured by most of those wl 
now use the word is the proposal for a change, more df. 
less complete, in the legal position of the Church, com- 
bined with a retention of the churches, houses, perhapB 
glebes — possibly two-thirds of the property. This pro- 
posal, even if confined to the buildings alone, is essei 
tially different from pure ' disestablishment.' The church) 
and cathedrals arc national property, and cannot by the 
State be given to any particular body, without, so far 
these are concerned, endowing and establishing it. Had 
the cathedrals of England been left to the Eoman Catho- 
lics in 1558, or to the Anglicans in 1646, or the pariah 
churches of Scotland to the Episcopalians in 1689, the 
whole aspect of the change would have been different. 

And further, this proposal, as has been well pointed oat 
by the ' Hertfordshire Incumbent ' and others, involves 
the creation of a new Church, by the State, to rec^ve 
these endowment*. It would therefore be, properly 
speaking, not so much a disestablishment, as a re- 
establishment of the Irish Church on a new footing. 
Such a re-estabhshmcnt would be, literally, a State-made 
Churcli. The Church of England, and the Cliurch of 
Scotland, aa I have pointed out in the Address, have not 
been created by the State. Nascuntur, non fiunt. They 
are groups of institutions wliich have gradually grown 
up out of national sentiment and individual bequests, and 
gradually received the sanction and control of the L^;i»- 
lature. Uut the proposed new Church, whether governed 
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by Bishops, or Synods, or landowners, will have derived 
its origin from a direct Act of the State. And that Act, 
in all probability, must determine for it its future creed 
and its future disciphnc, on what tenure its endowments 
are to be held, who are to appoint its chief officers, 
■whether it is to be free to choose its own formularies 
and courts of appeal, or whether it will be bound by 
those now existing or hereafter to exist in the Church 
of England. Such an arrangement may be, in spite of 
its great difficulties, the best conceivable solution of the 
problem. AH that I would here observe, as bearing on 
the general question of disestablishment, is that it is not 
a complete separation of Church and State ; that it has 
at once the disadvantages and the advantages of a com- 
promise. In this case we should still retain the influence 
of the State : the question is whether we should retain 
it in its most beneficial form. 

3. The third plan, also sumamed ' disestablishment,' is 
that of removing and retaining part, both of the endow- 
ments and of the privileges of the Established Church, 
and of sharmg the remamder with the Eoman Catholics. 
This is what was proposed by Lord Grey, Lord Kussell, 
and Sir G. C. Lewis, and also, in fact, by the leading 
Liberal journal, which suggests the retention of the 
Crown nominations ; and by the leading Liberal perio- 
dical, which two years ago proposed a carefuHy and ably 
digested scheme for esecuting such a plan in all its 
details. 

This proposal of what may be called a partial estab- 
lishment is less simple than a total disestablishment, and 
less exciting than a re-estabhshment. Yet it may be 
questioned whether there is not something to be said for 
the opportuneness of a measure which by so many is 
acknowledged to be in itself the best The cases of the 
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Indian Bishops and of the Bishop of Sodor and Man, to 
which Mr. Bernal Osborne referred (in the speech which. 
more closely perhaps than any other in the recent debatt, 
grappled with the details of the subject), furnish amplf 
precedeuts for any amount of inequality in the different 
branches of the Estabhshed Church without entirely de- 
stroying their chief characteristics. The cases of Prusaa 
and of Switzerland afford esamplos of the division of 
countries between two rival communions, both to a cer- 
tain degree acknowledged by the State — each having its 
own local jurisdiction and privileges. 

The present condition of the Irish Church is defended, 
and probably can be defended, by no one. If the calcu- 
lation in the speech just referred to is correct, that, 
on the scale established in Ireland, we should have in 
England no less than 240 bishops, it is obvious that, 
even putting the grievance to Roman Catholics out of 
sight, tliere is needed an entire redistribution and reduc- 
tion of the existing sUxK; and it is a sign of the increased 
liberality of our time, that whereas the suppression of the 
twelve Irish bishoprics in 1833 was denounced by one of 
the most venerated of our divines as ' National Apostasy," 
and produced, by a recoil, the whole movement of the 
* Tracts for the Times,' almost all would now hail a fresh 
reform of a like kind in the Irish Establishment as an un- 
questionable boon. 

The main point at bsue is, What, on the whole, would 
best promote the good government and improve the 
c/>udition of the people of Ireland ? If it were certain 
that this would be effected by the total disestablishment 
— that is, annihilation — of the Protestant Church, it would 
probably meet with but httle resistance. But this, as I 
have said, being advocated by no one, it only remains 
to conwder wliich of the various compromises is most 
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likely to civilise, pacify, and elevate the whole com- 
munity. 

It is natural that the extreme High Church party and 
the Liberationists should welcome an example of that 
emancipation from State control which they have so often 
preached. It is natural that the extreme Puritan and 
Orange party should welcome the prospect of a mis- 
sionary church, let loose from all parochial and legal re- 
straint, to attack its ancient enemy. It is also perfectly 
true, as has been frequently urged of late, that a rehgious 
community is not extinguished by its separation from 
the State. It may, within certain narrow limits, be 
more vigorous, more zealous, and more efficient. But 
Liberal principles have hitherto led us to beheve that the 
clergy of every Church are rendered more tolerant and 
more enhghtened by their contact and co-operation with 
the State ; that there is an element introduced by this 
contact which nothing else can supply, and which, once 
lost, is lost for ever. Accordingly, the remedy urged for 
Ireland, in former times, by all our Liberal statesmen, 
was either to establish and endow the Eoman Catholic 
instead of the Protestant Church, or else, whilst reducing 
all invidious privileges, so to endow both the Eoman 
Cathohc and the Protestant clergy, as to raise them above 
the heated passions and party feelings which are the 
acknowledged bane of voluntary commimities. The 
opposition which such a proposal would encounter is the 
same as that which was overcome by the statesmen who 
carried the Eoman Cathohc Eehef Act, and would surely 
disappear before the calm and dispassionate pohcy of a 
Legislature determined at all costs to secure the best 
interests of rehgion and civilisation at this important 
juncture. 

April 24, 1868. 
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5 CONNECTION of Church and State, whatever is meant oigoctiom* 
—and unquestionably something is meant — is at nection^ 
present assailed from formidable, though very different ^^^^ 
quarters. There is the old Nonconformist objection, origi- 
nating partly in a small fraction of the Puritans, partly in 
the Scottish Covenanters, which, thougli it has died out in 
its extremest form of the Antiburghers, still, with more or 
less intensity, pervades the religious creed of the modem 
Independents and Baptists of England and the Free Church 
and the United PresbyterianB of Scotland. There is the 
modem philosophical objection, which received a strong 
additional impulse at the French Revolution of 1789, and 
fortifies itself by the example of the United States. And 
lastly, most formidable, perhaps, because most recent, and 
from within the EstabUshed Church itself, the modem High 
Church objection, which showed itself first in the Non- 
jurors, and then breaking out again with more force in 
the early Oxford ' Tracts for the Times,' has reached its 
highest flights in our own day, in the claims of a section 
of the Colonial Bishops and some of the promoters of tb 
Pan-Anglican Synod. 
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Before entering on the question itself, it may be 
while briefly to indicate one circumstance in the 
of these objections, which somewhat diminishes the 
tige that they would otherwise possess. That circi 
lies in the fact that in the first instance they all, as I 
pointed out, had their rise in a temporaiy and transiioj 
sentiment. The first beginning of the Nonconfomiisl h^ 
tiUty to the connection of Church and State arose, ik' 
from any scruple as to its abstract lawfulness, bul fnr. 
tlie antipathy of the Scottish Covenantei's to any Go^'Oi 
ment which would not take tlie Solemn League and Cf 
venant, and therefore to the Government of 1688, »!»! 
from the natural irritation of the Puritan Noncoufonnijt 
against the persecuting acts of 1662.* The objeclion d 
the Liberal School in great measure arose from a ju.'^t tfc 
like of the Pope's temporal sovereignty — an instiluM 
which, so far from being identical with what is propet^ 
called the connection of State and Church, is an examfi 
of the opposite principle, that of guarding the sepani^ 
powers of the clergy by special guarantees against (i-- 
ordinary course of human and national law. The orip 
of the High Church objection, in like manner, aroeu, 
the first instance, not so much from the tenets of lit 
High Church party, who in Laud's time maintained ik 
connection with considerable energj', as from the 
ance of the Jacobite clei^ to the Dutch and Haiiovcria: 
dynasties, and afterwards, at the time of the OxU'T 
* Tracts,' fi^m the alarm awakened by the supprosaoa 
the Irish bishoprics. Li each instance, the vehemence d 
the feeling was continued after the occasion had passed 
away. But it has meanwhile taken the form of an ib- 
stract principle, tlireatcuing to undermine instituUoiui vet| 

* The Fi?e Mile Act, tbe ConToiiticlo Act, and the now roaoliMlnl d 
of tlia Act of Uuifomiitj'. 
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different from those which first engendered the sentiment. 
It 13 this abstract principle which gives force to the com- 
'bination of these three new allies, and which it will be 
"my attempt to combat. 

Wliat then is meant by the Connection of Church and The ea- 
StateP Doubtless the variety of elements which it includes tbe'con- 
ia at once its strength and its weakness — its strength, "^^'i^^- 
because, as has been well observed, not one act, but a 
hundred acts of Parliament will be required to break it 
up ; its weakness, because it thus presents a wider surface 
for attack. For this reason, let me briefly distinguish its 
accidents from its essence. 

It ia not the existence of Endowments, Endowments not En- 
materially contribute to the same purpose as an Establish- ' 

ment, and perhaps in some shape almost necessarily flow 
from it ; but an EstabHshment may exist to a great degree 
without them, as in the case of Russia, and Endowments, 
as in the case of Nonconformist colleges, can exist without 
an Establishment. 

It is not the continuance of ecclesiastics in oSices of not bo- 
secular importance, such as the Cardinals in the admi- fi„s of tiw 
nistration of the Roman States, or the German Prelates ^'^* 
in their Principalities, or the Bishops in the House of 
Lords, or tlie country clergy in the functions of Justices of 
the Peace. In point of fact, the English clergy are ex- 
cluded from the House of Commons by virtue of belong- 
ing to the Established Church. 

Nor would the connection of itself be broken, though nor roa- 
it might be greatly weakened, were the State to delegate terfecenee 
a large part of its ecclesiastical functions to an exclu- gj^^* 
Bively ecclesiastical body. To a certain degree this was 
Actually the case in the General Councils under the Em- 
pire, and is still in the General Assembly of the Esta- 
blished Church of Scotland, and in most of the rules 



I that relate to aacraraental and quasi- sacramental ont 

nances in the Church of England. 
The as- These and other like matters are but so many variots 

^^Con- forms of the connection of Church and State. Its esses- 
th^chu^h tial features, in which the idea represented may be moK 
and State, or less faintly seen, but which still are sufficient to seam 

the principle, may be simply stated thus : — 
The recog- The first is that the State should recognise and suppot 
fontroi^of Bome religious expression of the community ; the seccni 
b'^the'^ that tliis religious expression should be controlled tai 
state. guided by the State. These two elements ai'e inseparaUe, 

and must be attacked and defended together. It will be 

kmy purpose to show that, in sjiite of various objeeliMB 
which I shall state before I conclude, this connection bs 
been, and may still be, fruitful, especially in England, rf 
inestimable advantages both to the Clergy and the Suifi 
prac- I. It is hardly necessary to repeat at length the arg»- 

vaatogBof ments of Chalmcrs and of Arnold as to the benefit <' 
Uiorecog- securing a clergy in those parts of the country who.-' 
Church by it is least Ukcly that such a provision would be nuvi- 

Qie SUte. , , , ■', , '^ , . , , , 

by the people themselves ; something saved ' out of lot 
' scramble, which no covetousness can appropriate aoi 
' no folly waste ; a provision made for public purpoeos k 
' the most unattractive districts no less than in the mial 
' inviting — a man of education placed in every part of Uie 
' country, in the most improving of all situation.s, thai is,t 
' life of constant intercoui-se with men, of which the dirrd 
* and acknowledged business is to do them good phy^icollj 
' and morally.' It may be that if all the established oleigy 
were withdi-awn, and nil the parish churches elosetl, thttt 
would be a rush of enthusiasm to fill up the vacant placi* 
Such was to some degree the efiect of Wesleyanisni in tli 
last century. But it would be a hazardous exjiorimeii: 
and it cainiot be denied meantime that an immense amotUBt 
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I 

MBh the revival of reli^oua life in our day has taken place 

i" within and upon the framework of the parochial system. 

■ Even in the great outburst of Wesleyan fervour, there was 

^ no spot more blessed by its apostolic piety than the parish 

-r of rietcher of Madely ; and the Wesleyan leaders thera- 

r selves, as well as the original founders of Nonconformity, 

were originally nursed in the bosom of the National 

Ci lurch. 

No such remedy of voluntary enthusiasm was provided 
in France, when the Established Clergy were overthrown 
in the Eevolution of 1793. 

An EstabMshed Church, says an eminent Nonconformist, 
if properly worked out, ' supplies an instrumentaHty for 
' acting uniformly and constantly on the moral and spiri- 
* tual condition of the whole country which harmonises 
' with all our ideas of a perfect civilisation.' * 

n, I pass on to less obvious but not less real advantages, n. General 
which appeal not only to the practical interests, but to the ug™"" 
spiritual and speculative conscience of mankind. 

The connection of Church and State is the nearest ap- Nearsat 
proach which, in our complex modern society, can be made t^^^^ 
to the original and essential idea of the Christian Church. ^^^^ 
This may be best shown by stating the most common 
objection to the institution. The fundamental objection, 
whether proceeding from Scottish Free Churchmen or 
r^nglish High Churchmen, is, that there is in the nature 
of ecclesiastical affairs something which makes it unlawful 
for lay or secular persons to approach them. The very 
expression 'Theocracy,' often apphed both by friends and 
enemies to a purely clerical government, implies a belief 
that there is in it a divine character which would be de- 
based if it were controlled or guided by any other than 
clerical hands. All the expressions, now so common in the 

• Mr. Tftjler's Catholic and Christian Church, p, 37, 
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English Church, as to ' the galling fetters of the State,' the 

* heavy price paid by the Church for its union with the 
'State,' 'the less the State interferes the better,' 'the 
' Erastian heresy,' the ' emancipation of the Colomal 
' Churches,' &c., imply a belief that, by their subjection 
to the power of the Law, the clergy are exposed to i 
servitude which they may perhaps bear in consideratioii 
of other advantages, but which ought to be reduced withia 
the narrowest possible limits, and which ought to be 
thrown off whenever and wherever opportunity can be 
found. 

J»« p«w« K we revert to the origin of the Christian Church, we 
fhrUtuHi shall see that the fundamental idea of the Church in the 
i^*" New Testament is the reverse of this. It is that of a bo^ 
in which the officers, of whatever kind they may be, 
Bishops, Presbyters, or Deacons, are ministers — ^that is^ 
servants — of the whole community. As in answer to the 
question, * What is the Tiers-Etat ? ' Sieyes replied, ' the 

* nation, minus the clergy and the nobles ; ' so, in answ^ 
to the question, ' What is the Laity ? ' Arnold replied, 
' the Church, minus the clergy.' Or, to use the language 
of one of my own predecessors. Dean Vincent, ' It might 
' be thought an absurdity to call the large body of the 

* laity " the Church," to the exclusion of the clergy ; and 

* yet it is a fex greater absurdity to call the small body of 

* the clergy " the Church," to the exclusion of the laity.' 
In whatever way the control of ecclesiastical affairs by 
the laity, or rather by the whole community, is exercised, 
there can be no question that it is in them that by the 
New Testament and by the first ages of Christendom the 
supremacy over the Church was vested. They elected 
their ministers. They chose their own faith, they moulded 
their own creed, they administered their own disciplioe, 
they were the Ecclesia, the Assembly, * the Chxirch.' 
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But here arises the question, how, in the present complex How to be 
state of the world, and in the social condition of a country now?^ 
like England, is this right to be carried on ? How can 
the real voice and mind of the Church be arrived at ? 

Not by the Clergy alone. In the middle ages, when so i. Not by 
large a mass of the inteUigence of Christendom was ab- aione^"^ 
sorbed in the clerical ranks, when metaphysical philo- 
sophers like Albertus Magnus, and scientific inquirers 
like Pope Sylvester, could be put side by side with theo- 
logians like Aquinas, and priests like Hildebrand, this 
might have been partially true ; but even then there 
were elements of life in the king, the nobles, and the 
people, elements especially of family hfe, of intellectual 
life, which the clergy failed to represent. St. Louis was 
a far truer exemplar of Christian virtue, Dante of Chris- 
tian intelligence, than any ecclesiastic, however high in 
rank or however devout in character. And this is much 
more the case now, when the lay professions have been so 
infinitely multiplied. 

Not by an assembly of the whole Christian community, 2. Not by 
for the simple reason that, in a nation like England, such ©xtra^ 
an assembly would be impossible ; still less by separate ^^f" 
assemblies in particular towns or provinces, which could ^^®« * 
not represent the whole community itself. The for- 
mation of Christian nations is a fact which cannot now 
be recalled, and therefore to exclude the principle of 
national life from religious affairs would be to deprive 
religious thought of one of the noblest and most enkind- 
ling of human motives. 

Not by what is called the lay element in church not by the 
synods. The laymen who, as a general rule, figure in mentin 
such assemblies do not represent the true lay mind of the sy^; 
country. They are often excellent men, given to good 
works, but they are also usually the partisans of som^ 
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special clerical school ; they are, in short, clergymen under 
another form rather than the real laity themselves, 
but by the Where and how, then, can the true voice of the laity 
be found for the Church ? Surely in the same manner as 
it is found in other spheres. Whatever is the motive 
guiding force that rules the inteUigence and the con- 
science of the whole country, by whatever means that 
force is called forth, that is the lay element which in our 
age corresponds to the early assembly of the Christian 
Church. And this, in its highest form, is what we call 
the Government or the State. It is no disparagement to 
the Clergy, because, drawing into itseK the essence of the 
whole community, it includes the Clergy as well as the 
Laity. like everything human, the State is essentially 
imperfect ; but it is not more imperfect than the purely 
clerical governments. No Princes of secular states have 
led more abandoned hves than some of the Eoman Pon- 
tiffs ; no ParUaments have, except in the wild times of 
revolution, committed more unchristian acts than those 
perpetrated by the Councils of Constantinople, Ephesus, 
and Constance. The State may be despotic, but so may 
be a Bishop or a body of Bishops ; it may be democratic, 
but so may be a Convention or a Convocation. The 
language of the great secular press, at least in this coun- 
try, is incomparably more just, more truthful, more mo- 
derate, and therefore more Christian, than that of the 
so-called rehgious newspapers which claim to represent 
the sentiments of the clerical and religious world* Of all 
earthly institutions, the State is that in the improvement 
and perfecting of which every class in the commimity 
has the deepest interest ; and, speaking for a moment on 
Scriptural grounds, there is no existing institution which 
can claim from the Bible so distinctly sacred a character. 
Even before its conversion the Eoman Bnipire was re- 
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garded by the Apostle as a ' Minister of God/ * ordained 
' of God, the ordinance of God.' No stronger expressions 
can be found in the New Testament for any outward 
office or officer inside the Christian community. After its 
conversion, the State by a natural instinct assumed those 
functions of the old Christian democracy which were felt 
incompatible with the changed condition of things. By 
the sovereigns of the State the chief ecclesiastical officers 
were appointed, as formerly by the tumultuous gather- 
ings in the market-place. By them the Christian laity were 
represented in the Councils, as once by the * brethren,* 
even after the claims of a distinct hierarchy had sprung 
up. And so it must emphatically be in such a country 
as ours. The supremacy of the Crown, that is, of the 
Law, over all causes, and over all persons, ecclesiastical 
as well as civil, is the supremacy of the whole nation 
over its own concerns, spiritual as well as temporal. It 
is no encroachment on that which does not belong to it. 
It is the direct expression of the laity and the clergy, 
through the best organs which the experience and wis- 
dom of a thousand years have been able to contrive, on 
matters which touch them more immediately than any 
other interests in the world. Cultivate independence, re- 
press serviUty, check centralisation, reform the repre- 
sentation, amend the division of labour in its different 
departments, elevate the press, purify public opinion; 
but it is by improving these, not by creating new insti- 
tutions drawn from small sections of other communities, 
that you will ever get a true Government for the Church 
of this great nation. 

Clergy and laity alike have a duty to conscience — a 
duty to God, which no law of either Church or State can 
touch ; a submission due to the real spiritual authority 
of Truth, with which no ecclesiastical and no secular 
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decrees can interfere. ' We must obey God rather thn 
' man,' is a principle -whicli may require resistance to the 
State, neither more nor less than to the religious com- 
munity to which we belong. But, so far from considerii^ 
their position as servants of the State to be a dcgradati(»i, 
not a few of the clergy regard it as their highest honour 
and privilege; nay, I cannot but believe that this is sa 
even in spite of themselves, with the majority of Englisfi 
pastors, both conforming and nonconforming. 'The 
' Church of Christ,' as Arnold says, ' is indeed far above all 
* human ties ; but England to a true Englishman ought lo 
' be fai- dearer than the Church of England,' or than any 
particular form of Episcopacy, Presbyterianism, Indepen 
dency, Wesleyanism, or Unitarianism, with which we mx- 
severally have been brought into contact. We serve Gci 
before all ; but nest to our service of God is the servio? 
of our country through and in that particular calling in 
which Providence has placed us. A Judge is not less 
but more a Judge, because he sits on the Queen's Bench ; 
a sailor is not less, but more animated with the indt- 
pendence and the courage of a sailor, because he seires 
in the Queen's ship ; and a clergyman surely ought not 
to set forth Divine truth less faithfully, or consider tht 
consciences of those with whom he has to deal less ten- 
derly, because he does it in the name of the Law, and nn a 
representative, in his own place and calling, of the kinglv 
Commonwealth of England. 

The fact is tluit, through all the arguments which art 
used to undermine this grand position, there runn « 
secret belief that the word ' spiritual ' can be used fijr 
some process apart from the inward operation of our 
souls and spirits — a tacit assumption thai somu par- 
ticular ecclesiastical organisation, and that alone, is iden- 
tical with the kingdom of Heaven, and that all civil 
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organisations,* and those alone, are identical with the 
kingdom of this world. If this were true, then, as Pope 
Innocent HI. remarked long ago, the civil power must 
not only be separate from the ecclesiastical power, but 
altogether subordinate to it ; and the clergy ought every- 
where not only to be independent of the State, but to 
oppose and thwart it. The only consistent maintainers 
of this principle that I ever heard of were the Camero- 
nians of a Highland village, who delated their minister 
for having asked to have a post office in the village — 
thus recognising for the first time the Government which 
had not accepted the Solemn League and Covenant But 
the whole assumption is based on a mere abuse of words. 
The kingdom of Heaven — that is, the triumph of good 
over evil — is no more identical with any earthly oi^ani- 
sation, either ecclesiastical or secular, than it is with 
geographical limits or external pomps. It is something 
above and beyond and through them all. The kingdom 
of Christ is not of this world at aU ; neither of this 
world as it appears on the throne of Kings, nor on the 
thrones of Bishops, nor on the benches of Parliament, 
nor in the seats of General Councils or of General 
Assemblies, nor in Conferences, whether suggested by the 
Emperor of the French at Paris, or by Canadian or 
African Bishops at Lambeth, nor even as founded by 
John Wesley in the great Conference of tlie Methodists. 
Every society, by the mere fact of its being a human 
society, must be temporal, must be guided by mixed 
motives, must have a temporal human government. 

When our Scottish friends say that Christ is the Head 
of the Church, in any other sense than that in which He 

* ' If any whosoever thiiik the interests of Cbmtians and the interests of 
' the nation inconaiateiit, or two different things, I wish my soul may nevec 
' enter into their secret.'— Olitkr Cbokwbll. 
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is the Head of all Churches and all States alike, tk^ 
are clothing with a splendid name a very commonpkei 
institution, A learned Scottish Judge remarked, in 1 
guage as perspicuous as it is true, and as applicable to 
England as it is to Scotland, ' The position that uV 

* Saviour is the Head of the Church of Scotland, in anjr 
' temporal, or legislative, or judicial sense, is a posdtin 
' which I can dignify by no other name than absurdly.' 

I have heard of a conversation between a Free Churefc- 
woman and an Estabhshed Churchwoman to this effect: 
Pree Churchwoman : ' D'ye ken wha'a the head of yo« 
Church ? — it's tlie Queen.' Estabhshed Churchwonuui: 
' Weel, I'm glad to hear it ; I believe that she's a veif 
' decent body. But d'ye ken wha'a the head of your 

* Church ? — ye think ye ken wha it is — it's no eoA 
' thing. I'll tell you — it's Joseph Thompson, the tailor. 
' that neither ye nor the minister dare peep or w 
' finger, if it does not please him. He's the head of yout 
' Church ; and for my part I am quite as well content 
' with the head of ours.' Strip this conversation of il 
grotesque personahties, and it exactly represents the t 
and tlie only difference between an Estabhshed and a «>■ 
called Free Church. The Headship of Christ in its tnn 
sense belongs equally to both Churches or to neitbeft. 
Their actual earthly headship and governance, in the o 
case, is vested in the law and the govermcent of tht 
wliole country ; in the other case, in the irresponsible in^ 
fluence of some particular individual or congregation tbil 
happens for the moment to have gained the popular c 
I do not deny that there are advantages in the lal 
kind of lieadii'hip, and disadvantages in the former ; bnt 
what I have maintained is, that one of them is no looc^ 
spiritual than the other, and what I shall proceed I 
show is that the Constitutional headship of tlie State i 
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lOre likely to be truly wise, truly just, and thus truly 
ristian, than the absolute headship either of a Bishop or 

E a Synod, or of the preponderating influence of some 
1 leader or congregation in the nest street. From 
jse advantages I will select the most esseutial. 
i 1. There is, first, tiie security that it gives for the i. 

premacy of equal law in the most important of human l^^ " 
. It is in the absence of calm, judicial wisdom 

kt small societies, especially those animated by rehgious 
zeal, most signally fail. It was by emancipating them- 
selves from the control of the law that the clergy of 
Western Christendom, in the middle ages, created a posi- 
tion as dangerous to themselves as it was mischievous to 
the whole community. The principle of the Constitutions "^ 
of Clarendon, which subjected what were called spiritual 
persons to lay tribunals, though thwarted for nearly four 
hundred years by the reaction which followed the murder 
of Becket, is now acknowledged by almost every country 
in Europe as indispensable ahke to the welfare of the 
clergy and the laity. No step more fatal for either could 
be taken than the endeavour to estabhsh a new code of 
laws, apphcable to the one and inappUcable to the other. 
It is this which constitutes the true mischief of the 
temporal power of the Pope. That exceptional power 
establishes in the one country where it exists a claim for 
the independence of the clergy, not only from the national 
laws which govern all other citizens, but from the inter- 
national laws which govern all other states. It is tlie 
estremest exaggeration of the pretensions of the separation 
of the Church from the State. The Free Churches of Scot- 
land and the would-be Free Churches of England desire 
from their respective legislatures a protection of the sup- 
posed inalienable privileges of the clergy, which shall 
prevent the entrance of the civil power into their courts. 
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The Free Church of the Papacy demands from the 
peror of the French the protection of Chassepot lifles 
enable it to suppress the national and reforming t( 
dencies of its own subjects. The one thing which th( 
several societies in common need and dread is the ji 
and equal administration of law to all classes. I que 
from the words of a liberal and pious Eoman Catholk 
' Indifference to justice between man and man is 
' eminently the fault into which a clerical body 13 
'to fall, which . . . rejects everything approaching 
* pubhc responsibility as detestable and anti-Cliristian.'* 
I quote also from a distinguished Scottish Judge : ' 1 
' cannot forget that, under the disciphne of one of the bert 
' Christians and greatest theologians the Church ever knew 
' — that of the great Calvin — 414 public trials took place 
' before the Consistory in two years (1558 and 1559), 
' ending not only in Church censures, but many in civil 
' punishments, for matters a great number of which there 
' is not a pious Christian of the present day who would 
' not deem wholly unfit to be noticed in any other wiy 
' than by private rebuke. 'f The chief example of • 
Judge on religious matters whom St, Paid aud SL Luke 
hold up to us as a model of impartial justice, but whciff 
name with ecclesiastical zealots lias by a strange nustaki 
of intei-pretation become a term of reproacli, is llu' 
Proconsul Gallio.lJ: ' He cared for none of these ' ihtngis,' 
saya the author of the Acts, with a genuine bunt 
of admirntion, as lie records his noble indiOercncc 
the popular clamour of the Jews at his judgtneni 
And had the course of law, as it might easily have 

■ Letter in the Gtmrdian, June 15, 1667. 
t Lord Juitice Clerk Hope, in the case of ' Sturrock v. Gieig,' July 3, U 
quoted in The Laic of Cmdt m Scotland, p. 226. B; A. Tkvlur Ini 
t S«e Note B. 
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him not to dismiss the complaints, but to go into 

bem at length, it would still have been with the same 

»lm and dispassioniite serenity which so well became the 

Uameless brother of Seneca and the magistrate, whom 

, Paul calls, 'God's minister to him for good,' 'a 

«rror not to the good ' works of faith and love, ' but to 

he evil spirit ' of fanaticism and oppression. 

2. Secondly, there is the opportunity given in a higher 2. Oppor- 



ler means that have yet been discovered, for the gradual ^ij^^ 
iwth of rehgious forms and religious opinions, and of f"^'»™^ 
lat free expression of individual belief which is indis- 
ible to any healthy development of rehgious action, 
id the changes conducted by the power of a great State 
far more hkely to be in conformity with the feel- 
of the whole community, and of the most intelligent 
irt of it, than those which are proposed and carried by 
ijorities in excited clerical or quasi-clerical meetings, 
le Eeformation in every country in Europe, except 
[oUand, was carried by the direct intervention and aid of 
the Government. The beneficial changes which have been 
made in the ecclesiastical regulations of England — those 
which are most precious to the Nonconformista — and 
which are clearly recognised to be good, even by those 
who at the time most resisted them, were all effected by 
the Legislature — that is, not by the Clergy alone, or by 
the Dissenters alone, sometimes against the advice of Ix)th 
or of each, but by the joint effort of the whole CliriMtinn 
Community — the Toleration Act, the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, the Test and Corporation Act, the Roman 
Catholic Relief Act, the Church Reform Acts, the Relax- 
ation of Subscription. 

The interpretation^of the English formularies by *>' 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Coimcil have not^ 
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been almost all favourable to freedom, but bave 
all been acquiesced in subsequently even by those whi 
the time regarded them with the greatest alarm. 
the Gorham decision it has been truly said, that 
far from its having been a heavy price to pay for 
connection of Church and State, it was a blessing wbidl 
hardly any price would have been too heavy to purchase 
The doctrine which it was thought to disparage, if preached 
less constantly, is not held less strongly — the doctiiiM 
which it tolerated is held without its former bitterness, and 
without the sense of irritation. Tlie Eitual judgmeota 
are the only acts of authority winch have had the slight** 
effect in tranquillising the fierce passions engendered oo 
either side. Of the ' Essays and Reviews ' judgment, even 
nigh Churchmen are beginning to acknowledge that any 
other decision would have been in direct contravention at 
those General Councils which High Churchmen most delight 
to honour. It may be observed, in passing, that decisiom 
of this kind, though they constitute the chief pwnt 
against which the missiles of Liberationists, whether inade 
or outside the Church, are directed, yet are the ve^ 
point of contact between the State and religious codw- 
tions, in which almost every ecclesiasticiU community ii 
equally concerned. No question of interpretation of doe- 
trine, in regard to property, can arise in any religwu 
body in England whicli may not eventually Ije bruu^ 
before a tribunal of this nature for ila settlement. It ii 
the only tribunal in which all the contending parties wit) 
acquiesce. The only difference in this respect, betwci ■ 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant Nonconfornii&ta '■: 
the one side, and the Church of England on tlie other, s- 
that the Church of England, in its Articles and constitutJcr 
openly acknowledges the principle which the others adin: 
indirectly. When Carchnal Wiseman taimtcd the Qiwr't' 
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tigland with having appealed from the High Priest's 

. to the Hall of Csesar, he might have remembered 

ih.at this was exactly the course gladly pursued by the 

Apostle Paul before Festus, and that the judgment-seat 

^f Pilate, the Eoman magistrate, was the one opening of 

escape from the dark and iniquitous judgment of the High 

Priest Caiaphas. He might also have remembered that it 

■ffaa an appeal which he himself, wiUingly or unwillingly, 

must have made had a question in regard to property 

arisen, touching that large class of doctrines which one half 

the Roman Cathohc world regards as lawful, the other as 

uulawfid within their Church, 

The only Protestant community which seems to have 
succeeded in making the ecclesiastical tribunals absolutely 
irresponsible is that of the United States. There, by an 
ingenious system of distinguishing between Churches and 
Corporations, St. Paul's right of appeal seems to be 
almost entirely barred — I say almost, for even there the 
complex definitions of the American law appear to have 
left a loophole,* through which in some future time the 
right of individual members or ministers may be protected. 
It is remarkable that in the United States, whatever 
may be the case in regard to the expression of general 
opinion, the expression of opinion within the particular 
Churches is far less free than it is in England. The 
Episcopalians of America have, I ara told, no elements 
within their body corresponding to those which furnish 
the strongest stimulus to learning and inquiry in our 
Church. The Independents of America have re-enacted 
the stringent Savoy Confession wliich the English Inde- 
pendents in the neighbourhood of an Established Church 
have thrown aside.f 

" Law of Creeds in Scotland, p. 410. 

+ In England and Scotland it is a significant token of the protection and 
control wiiicli the lawinsists on exercising over Nou-eBtalilialied bodies, that 
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3. EiBBti- 3. Thirdly, from tliia elasticity and capacity of growlfi 
NnUonai^ — ^^ Well as froiH the mere fact that the religion acknow- 
Church. ledged by the State is the National religion — it furnisbc* 
a refuge for the simple and childlike, as well as for the 
aspiring and comprehensive, minda of every commmiiiy. 
The State, it has been often said by way of objection, 
cannot enter into the detailed dogmatic beUef of parti- 
cular Bcctg. It must be latitudinarian ; it must, as m 
Great Britain, recognise the poasibUity of different fonna 
of Christian behef — as of Presbyterianisni in Scotland, 
Anglicanism in England, Eoman Catholicism in Ii'elaml ; 
it must, as in France and Prussia, recognise as national 
both the Koman Catholic and the Protestant Churrli. 
This, however, is one of the best arguments in its favtuir. 
It is the ground of the comprehensiveness of the Chim ;i 
of England. It thus fulfils the ideal whicli the ' ew:- 
' memorable Hales ' drew of a National Church — that it; 
shield should be as near as possible hke that of Amphi- 
araus — a blank shield, with no device of party or sect 
It fulfils the ideal of the Early Chiu-ch — an ark, a TC»i 
containing the clean and unclean beasts alike. What wt 
often mean by ' profound ' is, as Talleyrand well n- 
marked, not deep but hollow. If the theoli^y of tb* 
State is not profound, at any rate it is not hollow, h 
is much nearer to the theology of Bacon, Shakspeirc; 
Scott, — the theology of Butler and, in great part, ■/ 
Hooker, — of that long line of self-controlled theologiko'. 
who, beginning with some of the Alexandrian and Gr«k 
Fathers, reappearing more fully in Erasmus, Grutiis. 

tli{> doon of their ckurchefl, like those of Established Cburche«, an lr> 
bidJen to be locked, bnrred, or bolted. Publiirii; no doubt u ■ ttaktUti 
which ail bodies, aiming at code not contemplated bv the Uw, •» utiw 
to aToid, and it i< therefore no much the more remarkable an tnstaim «f tb 
interference of the Govcmmeat to tecure it.— Zow of CrrtJi m Sf^o 
p. 246. 
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Hales, Chillingworth, Cudworth, Taylor, Baxter in his 
latest years, and in the fundamental tenets of Wesley, has 
formed the backbone of Christian theology, on which all 
who are not partisans of either extreme will ever fall back 
in their calmer and better moods. 

No one will accuse Burke of lukewarmness in philo- 
sophy or religion, yet he says : ' Had I possessed a vote 
'when the Directory was going to be established, I 
' would have divided for the Common Prayer ; or had 

* I lived when the Common Prayer was re-established, I 

* shoidd have voted for the Directory. The reason is 

* obvious. They were not essentially different. Neither 

* contained anythdng contrary to the Scriptures, or that 

* could shock a rational Christian.' * 

No doubt the judicial decisions of Privy Councils, as 
well as of General Councils, 'may err, and sometimes 
' have erred, even in matters pertaining to the faith.' The 
case of Mr. Heath is an unfortunate instance of a clergy- 
man having been deprived of his benefice virtually because 
he was deaf. But still, in point of fact, the theology of 
these great judicial sentences has frequently been as good 
as the law. There is, perhaps, no decision of any Council 
or Holy Office equal in moderation and insight to that of 
the Gorham Judgment, unless it be that which so greatly 
resembles it in its inclusion of two opposite principles — 
the decision of the First Council at Jerusalem. 

Many good men think that this is a dangerous lati- 
tude, and that the main use of independent ecclesiastical 
courts is to secure unity in doctrine. But look at the 
case of Scotland. No Churches have been more torn by 
disputes on what they beheve to be essentials than the 
Free Churches of Scotland, and yet, outside their own 
communities, it is impossible for any human being to dis- 

• Burke's Works, I 04. - <^ ■/ - . i 
c 2 / 
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tiiiguish or unravel the points in dispute. What is tnie 
of the quarrels hetween the Relief and Secession Churchea 
in the highest degree, is true more or less of many of the 
questions to whicli each theological sect attaches tnoit 
importance, but which the State would probably treat ta 
they woidd be treated by all except the special partisam 
of the opinions in question. 

"There is some one,' said Talleyrand, speaking <rf 
worldly politics, ' more clever than Voltaire, more sagt- 
' cious than Napoleon, more shrewd than each niiDtsU;r, 
' past, present, and to come, and that some one is eveiy- 
' body.' ' There is some one,' we may say, in ecclesiasliwil 
politics, ' more learned, more able, and more versatile 
' than any individual Bisliop — more hkely to be right than 
' the Pope of Eome, or the Wesleyan Conference, or ihc 
' General Assembly — and that is the whole community.' 

The connection of the Church with the State is, in 
this respect, merely another form of that great Chrintiao 
principle — that cardinal doctrine of the EeformaUoo, 
which is at the same time tndy Catholic and truly Apoe- 
toUcal — that Christian life and Christian theology ttitiTe 
the most vigorously, not by separation, and isolation, 
and secrecy, but by intercommmiion with the domestic 
and social relations of man — in the world, tliough not of 
it. What the marriage of the clergy, what the religioiu 
tone of the laity, what the free expressions of religio'.:- 
opinion in literature, are in common life — may I say, wh.r. 
Westminster Abbey is in the ecclesiastical anihitecture 
of England ? — tliat the control of the State and tlie con- 
nection with the State is to tJie Christian Church. We of 
the Established Clnireh have doubtless much to loirri 
from Nonconformists ; but, if we were to become Noncx-ir- 
formists, even for the sake of conforming witJi opinioiu 
most like our own, we could only do so by surrender- 
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organisations,* and those alone, are identical with the 
kingdom of this world. If this were true, then, as Pope 
Innocent III, remarked long ago, the civil power must 
not oidy be separate from the ecclesiastical power, but 
altogether subordinate to it ; and the clergy ought every- 
where not only to be independent of the State, but to 
oppose and thwart it. The only consistent maintainers 
of this principle that I ever heard of were the Camero- 
nians of a Highland village, who delated their minister 
for having asked to have a post office in the village — 
thus recognising for the first time the Government which 
had not accepted the Solemn League and Covenant. But 
the whole assumption is based on a mere abuse of words. 
The kingdom of Heaven — that is, the triumph of good 
over evil — is no more identical with any earthly organi- 
sation, either ecclesiastical or secular, than it is with 
geograpliical limits or external pomps. It is something 
above and beyond and through them aU. The kingdom 
of Christ is not of this world at all ; neither of this 
■world as it appears on the throne of Kings, nor on the 
thrones of Bishops, nor on the benches of Parhament, 
nor iu the seats of General Councils or of General 
AssembUes, nor in Conferences, whether suggested by the 
Emperor of the Prench at Paris, or by Canadian or 
African Bishops at Lambeth, nor even as founded by 
John Wesley in the great Conference of the Methodists. 
Every society, by the mere fact of its being a human 
society, must be temporal, must be guided by mixed 
motives, must have a temporal human government. 

When our Scottish friends say that Christ is the Head 
of the Church, in any other sense than that in which He 

* ' If any wLosoever think the interests of Christians and the interests of 
' the nation inconsistent, or two different things, I wish mj soul may never 
* enter into their secret.' — Olitbk Cbohwell. 
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is the Head of all Churches and all States ) 
are clothing with a splendid name a very common] 
institution. A learned Scottish Judge remarked, io 
gQOge as perspicuous as it is true, and as apphcd 
England as it is to Scodand, ' The position that 
' Saviour is the Head of the Church of Scotland, il 
' temporal, or legislative, or judicial sense, is a pa 

* which I cau dignify by no other name than absiurd 

I have heard of a conversation between a FreeOi 
■woman and an Established Churchwoman to this c 
ITree Churchwoman : ' D'ye ken wha's the head of 
jChurch ? — it's the Queen.' Established Churchwi] 

* Weel, I'm glad to hear it ; I believe that she's a 
decent body. But d'ye ken wha's the head of 
Church?— ye think ye ken wha it is — it's no 
tiling. I'll tell you — it's Joseph Thompson, the ' 
that neither ye nor the minister dare peep ot k 

\f finger, if it does not please him. He's the head of 
Church ; and for my part I am quite as well cc 
' witli the head of ours.' Strip this conversation 
grotesque personalities, and it exacdy represents iht 
and the only difierence between an Established and 
called Free Church. The Headship of Christ in lb 
sense belongs equally to both Churches or to nei 
Their actual eartlily headship and governance, id thi 
case, is vested in the law and the government ol 
whole country ; iu the other case, in the irresponsib] 
fliience of some particular individual or congregaiioo 
happens for the moment to have gained the populai 
I do not deny that there are advantages in the 1 
kind of hcadsliip, and disadvantages in the former; 
what I have maintained is, that one of them is no i 
Hpiriluul than the other, and what I shall procce 
show is that tliu Constitutional headship of the Sta 
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was at that time separated from its temporal monarcliy, 
and both Pius Vil. and Consalvi were eminently respect- 
able men. No character and no stratagems can be more 
entirely worldly than those exhibited in the picture, of 
which the faithfulness is not questioned, of the schemes 
of Dr. Packthread, in Mrs. Stowe's novel of ' Dred,' in 
the Free Churches on the other side the Atlantic. 

A certain exclusive ardour and purity of discipline 
may be kept alive by breaking up the religious community 
into small fragments. But this principle, to be consistently 
carried out, must divide and subdivide infinitesimally. 
The answer of Constantine to the first Puritan — the first 
liberationist, the Novatian Acesius — is still true : ' Take 
' a ladder, and climb up to Heaven by yourself.' 

I quite concede the advantages which even a sohtary 
hermit like Acesius confers on the Christian world by 
his independence and austerity of fife. It is one of the 
large debts which we owe to Nonconformists, that they 
have vindicated in England the sacredness of the individual \y 
<Jonscience, the ideal of Christian purity, the noble im- 
petuosity of Christian enthusiasm. All honour to them 
for it I But, on the other hand, they themselves, I be- 
lieve, would testify to the jealousies and narrowness en- 
gendered * by the machinations of small rehgious circles. 

* ' Dissenting churches, as a whole, fail to be " in the world, yet not of it." 

' They are not " churches in the world," far less The Church — the Body of 

Christ in the world — but " cliques apart from the world ; " very pious and 

truest, doubtless, but of a piety that locks itself up in the chapel and the 

' Sunday, and never escapes into the market and the weekday. 

' Objection is taken to Hooker's position, that every member of the Com- 

'monwealth is also of the Church of England, because, therefore, "no discipline 

'^'can be maintained over laity and clergy." I have no space or time now to 

'argue whether the whole position of Dissenting Churches is not unsound; 

'but^ taking the facts as they are, what greater bondage can be imagined on 

'ministers and people than the frequent terms of trust-deeds? — ^what more 

'notorious than the inconsistency between the opinions of many members^ 

' and even ministers, and those laid down in trust-deeds ? And as to Church 
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The Free Church of the Papacy demands from the Em 
peror of the French the protection of Chassepot rifles i' 
enable it to suppress the national and reforming ten- 
dencies of its own subjects. The one thing which thcs* 
several societies in common need and dread is the ju*i 
and equal administration of law to all classes. I qame 
fi-om the words of a liberal and pious Eoman Catholic : 
' Indifference to justice between man and man is pre- 
' eminently the fault into which a clerical body is aft 
' to fall, which . . . rejects everything approacliing 10 
' public responsibility as detestable and anti-Christian.'* 
I quote also from a distinguished Scottish Judge : ' I 
' cannot foi^et that, under the disciphne of one of tlie best 
' Christiana and greatest theologians the Church ever knew 
' — that of tlie great Calvin — 414 public trials took place 
'before the Consistory in two years (1558 and 1559). 
' ending not only in Church censures, but many in civil 
* pimishments, for matters a great number of which there 
' is not a pious Christian of the present day who wouU 
' not deem wholly unfit to be noticed in any other way 
' than by private rebuke.'f The chief example of i 
Judge on religious matters whom St. Paid and Sl Ijike 
hold up to us as a model of impartial justice, but whose 
name with ecclesiastical zealots has by a strange mistake 
of interpretation become a term of reproach, is the 
Proconsul GallicJ ' He eared for none of tliese ' things.' 
says the author of the Acts, with a genuine buw 
of admiration, as he records his noble indifference to 
the popular clamour of the Jews at his judgment-Beat 
And hod the course of law, as it might easily have done, 

* Letter in the Guardiim, June 16, 1807. 

t Lord Jiutice Clerk Hope, ia tlie ci*e of ' Sturrock v. Oreig.' July 8, IMO, 
(luoted in 7^ Ltm of CrttJt m ScotUmd, p. 2S5. By A. Tayliir Innnt 
I See Note It. 
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led him not to dismiss the complamts, but to go into 
them at length, it would stiU have been with the same 
calm and dispassionate serenity which so well became the 
blameless brother of Seneca and the magistrate, whom 
St. Paul calls, ' God's minister to him for good,' ' a 
' terror not to the good ' works of faith and love, ' but to 
' the evil spirit ' of fanaticism and oppression. 

2. Secondly, there is the opportunity given in a higher Z- opp'*' 
d^ree than has been found possible elsewhere, or by any dovoiop- 
other means that have yet been discovered, for the gradual "iiL^n, 
growth of religious forms and religious opinions, and of ^^"^"m. 
that free expression of individual belief which is indis- 
pensable to any healthy development of religious action. 
And the changes conducted by the power of a great State 
are far more Ukely to be in conformity with the feel- 
ings of the whole community, and of the most intelligent 
part of it, than those which are proposed and carried by 
majorities in excited clerical or quasi-clerical meetings. 
The Keformation in every country in Europe, except 
Holland, was carried by the direct intervention and aid of ^ 
the Government. The beneficial changes which have been 
made in the ecclesiastical regulations of England — those 
which are most precious to the NonconibrmiHts — and 
which are clearly recognised to be good, even by those 
who at the time most resisted them, were nil (^JTectcd by 
the Legislature — that is, not by the Clergy alone, or by 
tlie Dissenters alone, sometimes against the advice of Iwtll 
or of each, but by the joint effort of the whole Christinn 
Community — the Toleration Act, the Abolition of tlio 
Slave Trade, the Test and Corjiorntion Act, tlie Koinan 
Catholic Eebef Act, the Church Reform Acts, the Relax- 
ation of Subscription. 

The intei-pretation^of the English formularies by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council liavc not only 
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been almost all favourable to freedom, but have almoit 
all been acquiesced in subsequently even by those who at 
the time regarded them with the greatest alarm. Of 
the Gorham decision it has been truly said, that &} 
far from its having been a heavy price to pay for th? 
connection of Church and State, it was a blessing which 
hardly any price would have been too heavy to purchase 
The doctrine which it was thought to disparage, if preached 
less constantly, is not held less strongly — the doctrine 
which it tolerated is held without its former bitterness, and 
without the sense of irritation. The Ritual judgmenti 
are the only acts of authority which have had the slighlert 
effect in tranquillising the fierce passions engendered oo 
either side. Of the ' Essays and Reviews ' judgment, even 
High Churchmen are beginning to acknowledge that anj 
other decision would have been in direct contravenliou of 
those General Councils which High Churchmen most delighl 
to lionour. It may be observed, in passing, that decisions 
of this kind, though they constitute the chief point 
against which the missiles of Liberationists, whether inside 
or outside the Church, are directed, yet are the ve»J 
point of contact between the State and religious convic- 
tions, in which almost every ecclesiastical community '» 
equally concerned. No question of interpretation of doi> 
trine, in regard to property, can arise in any religiottf 
body in England whicti may not eventually be brougli! 
before a tribunal of this nature for its settleuiciit. It :• 
the only tribunal in which all the contending parties vn'. 
acquiesce. The only difference in this respect, bctwix:: 
the Roman Catholic and I'rotestant Nonconformist* *'i: 
the one side, and the Church of England on the other, »-. 
that the Church of England, in its Articles and coiistitulk>r;. 
openly acknowledges the principle which the others ftdnu; 
indirectly. When Cardinal Wiseman taunted the Chutdi 
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England with having appealed from tlie Higli Priest's 

1 to the Hall of Ciesar, he might have remembered 

i this was exactly the course gladly pursued by the 

)stle Paul before Festus, and that the judgment-seat 

ilate, the Roman magistrate, was the one opening of 

pe from the dark and iniquitous judgment of the High 

!st Caiaphas. He might also have remembered that it 

k an appeal which he himself, willingly or unwillingly, 

l^t have made had a question in regard to property 

^ arisen, touching tiiat large class of doctrines which one half 

the Soman Catholic world regards as lawful, the other as 

unlawful within their Church. 

The only Protestant community which seems to have 
succeeded in making the ecclesiastical tribunals absolutely 
irresponsible is that of the United States. There, by an 
ingenious system of distinguishing between Churches and 
Corporations, St. Paul's right of appeal seems to be 
almost entirely barred — I say almost, for even there the 
complex definitions of the American law appear to have 
left a loophole,* through which in some future time the 
right of individual members or ministers may be protected. 
It is remarkable that in the United States, whatever 
may be the case in regard to the expression of general 
opinion, the expression of opinion witliin the particular 
Churches is far less free than it is in England. The 
Episcopahans of America have, I am told, no elements 
within their body corresponding to those which furnish 
the strongest stimulus to learning and inquiry in our 
Church. The Independents of America have re-enacted 
the stringent Savoy Confession which the English Inde- 
pendents in the neighbourhood of an Estabhshed Church 
have thrown aside.f 

* Laie of Creeds in Scotland, p. 410, 

+ In England nnd Scotknd it ia a Bignificnnt token of the protection and 
t^ontrul wliicli Iha lawinidsta on exercising o vet Nou-catAbliabcd bodies, that 
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State I have freely allowed. like every human institu- 
tion, it may be doomed to destruction, and to be succeeded 
by something better than itself. It may fall, as a relic 
of the past, with all the other old institutions of England— 
^ the Monarchy, the Aristocracy, th e mysterious Constitutio n 
itself. It may be that we shall Uve to see the triumph of 
the triple aUiance between the descendants of the Puritans, 
the descendants of Eousseau, and the descendants of 
Laud. It may be that we shall see this venerable growth 
of English history uprooted, the parochial system swept 
away, the National Church broken into fragments, the 
cathedrals and parish churches closed, Westminster 
Abbey sold to the first chance purchaser for what its 
stones are worth; the Episcopalian clergy left to the 
tender mercies of irresponsible Bishops, the Presbyterian 
clergy to the equally irresponsible tribunals of Pres- 
byteries and General Assembhes ; the nation at large cut 
pflf from any control over the greatest and most sacred 
of all its interests ; the true voice of the laity and of the 
Church silenced in its greatest and most powerful organ ; 
the nation ceasing to recognise the loftiest and purest 
of aU the missions entrusted to it. This, and nothing 
less than this, will be a true and complete separation of 
Church and State. This may be, and out of this chaos our 
children may be called laboriously to construct a new 
order of things. But, till the fatal hour be come, I, for 
one, am prepared, as an American Bishop, impressed with 
the evils of his own system, recently urged us, ' to fight 
* for our present constitution, to the moral death.' Let us 
reform, enlarge, ease the system as much as we can ; but 
let us not, without a struggle, consent to see this back- 
bone of the English Church and Commonwealth broken 
to pieces. Let us not rashly part with the framework 
which, with all its faults, has sheltered, down to this 
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time, what has been truly called ' the learning of the most 
* learned, the freedom of the freest, and the reason of the 
*iDiost rational Church in Christendom.* Let us not be 
ashamed of that theory of the Church of England 
, vhich was proclaimed by Cranmer and Ridley, which 
I satisfied Burke and Coleridge, which inspired Hooker and 
• Arnold with enthusiastic love and admiration. Let us 
not be ashamed to be Erastian with St. Paul. Let us not, 
80 long as Providence permits, willingly surrender the best 
opportunity which the world affords for a natural growth, 
: side by side, of scientific enquiry and religious earnest- 
ness, such as will meet the natural wants of tlie English 
character, and the needs of future generations. Let us not 
cast away the golden chance for this age of transition — 
which enables us to wait in patience the changes and the 
trials and the blessings which may be in store for us — 
the golden chance which, when it is gone, will perhaps 
be vainly lamented by those who, within and without 
the Establishment, are labouring to cast it aside. Episco- 
palians, Eoman Cathohcs, Wesleyans, Unitarians, Indepen- 
dents, Quakers we may become, if the Establishment is 
overthrown ; but English Churchmen, with all which that 
name implies of glory in the past, and of hope in the 
fcture, we shall be no more. And, therefore, for all the 
reasons which I have urged, in spite of all obloquy from 
my High Church, my Liberal, and my Nonconformist 
fiiends, I still venture to trust that the Church of Eng- 
land may yet continue as ' a Free Church in a Free State ' 
—not in that degraded sense in which it means an en- 
slaved Clergy amidst an indifferent Laity, but in the only 
true and exalted sense which those words ought to bear 
— ^in the sense of a Clergy whose freedom is bounded only 
by Law, and a State in whose free constitution and free 
press and free aspirations the voice of the Church finds 
its best expression. 
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. PBW REMARKS may be permitted to explain why, in 
lonnection with the general subject of this Address, I 
lave avoided a topic of such pressing interest as the 
EstabUshed Church of Ireland. 

1. It is often said, both by the defenders and the aa- 
[ Bailanta of the Irish Protestant Church, that this is the 
very battlefield, the crucial case, in which the principle 
of an Established Church must be fought out. The 
defenders urge this with the view of enlisting the sym- 
pathies of EngUsh Churchmen on their side, on the 
of Proximus JJcalegon. The assailants urge it, 
I Trith the \'iew of attacking the principle of Establish- 
I nients generally, through this, which is supposed to be its 
' "Weakest side. 

It is surely more true to say that the anomalous and 
I peculiar condition of Ireland, in reference to England, 
[ makes it too exceptional a field for the trial of any 
[ general principle. It is not only, aa has been often said, 
I that many of the reasons which justify an Established 
I Church in England condemn it in Ireland, and that many 
I'^f the reasons which condemn it in Ireland justify it in 
I England ; but that the variety and force of the disturbing 
I elements in Ireland ought to warn us against drawing 
I general conclusions from so precarious an example — 
I igainst attacking or defending so insulated a position 
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with ailments intended to cover a much larger e 
of ground, I venture to say thus much, not nilh i 
view of prejudicing the case on either side, but i 
with the view of disentangling a serious practical ques 
from irrelevant considerations, and an abstract prindpl 
from a peculiar political difficulty. 

2. Whatever may be the issue forced by the cm 
gency of the time on those who have to deal with i 
Irisli Church, and viewing it merely as an isolated pp 
blem, it must be remembered that the question of t) 
connection or separation of Churcli and State is not ( 
necessity involved in it. When, sixty or seventy yearsif 
the difficulty of the Ii'ish Estabhshment first arose, 
presented itself under the form of endowing and < 
lishing tlie Eoman Cathohc Church, by the side or in H 
stead of the Protestant Chmch. The notion of partit 
with the benefits of an Established Church altogetb 
had not then become one of the elements of < 
sion. Tliis has been introduced into the queatid 
partly, no doubt, by the external action of tlie 1 
Liberationists, partly also by the difliculties thrown in i 
way of such a scheme by the Eonian CathoUc^ thcmseln 
It may be that the combined forces of these two atif 
will be too powerful to resist. But it is worth w 
remai'king, that dispassionate obser\'ers seem gmei 
agreed in considering, that if such a solution is a 
it will be not as the best, but as the only one ^ 
existing circumstances will allow — perhaps as in i 
the worst, except for the pressure of tliose p 
tical difliculties. It is probably admitted on all i 
tliat, on tlie one hand, the dependence of the ] 
Catholic clergy on their flocks for subsistence, and f 
foreign Prince for dignity and rank, wluch now i 
the worst feature of the Irish ecclesiastical system in 
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lyes of all reasonable men, would remain undimiaishcd. 
[n no other country in Europe have the Eoman Catholic 
jJergy refused the endowment and control of the State. 
STo other Government in Europe, Eoman Catholic or Pro- 
testant, would wUliagly lose such an opportunity of guard- 
ing and guiding so powerful an element in the national 
iife. And, on the other hand, it seema also agreed — ■ 
indeed, by some it is put forward as a reason for dises- 
tablishing the Protestant Church — that in that case the 
Vehemence of the Orange party, now confined and 
moderated in some degree by the influence of a vener- 
able and legal institution, would be set loose on a new 
career of proselytism and aggression, which certainly 
would not tend to increase the harmony between the 
two Churches. This, again, ia a state of things which no 
Statesman, no large-minded Christian, would naturally 
desire, however much he may be constrained to acquiesce 
in it aa an escape from immediate evils, and a concession 
to urgent demands, 

I repeat that I do not in these remarks enter on the 
<luestion of the mode of dealing with the Irish Establish- 
ment. I only venture to suggest that, as even in this case 
tile results of a complete severance of the connection with 
the State are generally deemed questionable in themselves, 
they cannot be pleaded as arguments in behalf of carry- 
ing out the same system where no such exceptional cir- 
cumstances exist. 

3. It is worth remarking, that there is a sense in 
"which the Churches of England and Scotland are na- 
tional, which can hardly be said either of the Eoman 
Oathohc or the Protestant Church in Irelaiid. The 
Church of England, however much some of ita formu- 
laries and institutions raise objections in the minds of 
Nonconformists, yet is still viewed by them with respect, 
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and in some points witli affection. The Prayer Book i 
a monument of English sacred literature (to say no raoM 
of whicli every Englishman is justly proud. The CoD 
mentaries, Hymns, and Sermons of many Anglican divia 
are read with pleasure by almost every class of the o 
munity, however widely they may be separated on pwnl 
of doctrine or discipline from the Church in wliici tli 
authors were educated. The Authorised Version i 
Bible of the whole community, and binds together eve 
those who have no other bond. Of the Church of Scollm 
it is still more true, that, however fierce the animoaW 
between the different Scottish sects, yet its Confession < 
Faith, its Catechism, its form of Church Govenimenl, il 
Hymns, its Paraphrases, and its style of preaching, I 
accepted, almost without questioning, by the estrema 
dissidents from its pale. In Ireland this is hardly d 
case either with the Eoraan Catholic or the ProtesUl 
Church. The sacred literature, the Pn^er Book of ill* 
Protestant Church, are not the common property of ll« 
whole Irish nation — -nor, reciprocally, have the ritual * 
the sacred literature of the Eoman Catholic Church pei* 
trated into the Protestant section of the people. "B* 
Authorised Version of the Protestant Church — the Doof 
Version of the Eoraan Church — are points of repulaA 
not of attraction. It is therefore to be feared^ that il 
though in a certaiu sense each of the two Churdua I 
Ireland may be called national, the one as repre 
the intelligence, the other the numbers of the people, J 
there is a distinction between them which inu^t [ 
for a long time either of them becoming natitKuli I 
the same sense as that in whicli even the Eomaii Catbol 
Church may be so regarded by the Protesl«nls of S 
and the Lutheran Church by tlie Eoman CathotJo 
Qermauy, 
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For all these reasons, it seemed to me useless and ueed- 
ess to introduce into tliia particular Address a contro- 
fersy wliieh, however grave, derives its main interest 
from other sources, and tends rather to confuse than to 
enlighten the great subject here discussed. 



RELATION OF THE ROMAN OOVERK'MEKT TO THE EARLY 
CHURCH. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the Acts of the Apostles 
and the Apostohcal Epistles than the deference shown to 
the Roman State, and the gratitude expressed towards it 
for the shelter which it afforded to the early Christians from 
the violence and fanaticism of tlie Jewish Church. It is 
evident that one expression of this general feehng is the 
admiration expressed for GaUio, in Acts xviii. 13-17. 
Determined attempts were made to turn him from his 
duty as judge, whether by argument, as at first, or by 
violence afterwards. He ' cared for none of these things.' 
He showed that 'indifferent administration of justice,' 
which ia the Church's petition for all magistrates, and by 
which the Imperial Government was so endeared to the 
first Christians, who looked upon it, before the age of 
persecution began, as their chief protector. 

This is so evident to any careful reader of the sacred 
narrative that it needs no explanation. But there is a 
larger question raised, wliich has been discussed with 
such force by the very able writer whom I have often 
quoted, that I cannot forbear to give his discussion of it 
in detail ; — 

' It is sometimes rashly inferred, that because the 
' Eoman proconsul "cared for none of those things" 
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' which were at this time brought before him, he tho* 
' fore acted with careless injustice in refusing to consiis 
' them. On the contrary, his speech ia a perfect expra 
' aioii of the wise and haughty justice of Eome. 
' can be no doubt that he was bound to dismiss llw 
' complaint. 

' But it is sometimes assumed that, on Uic same grouodl 
' on which he dismissed this complaint, he would haii 
'been entitled to get rid of .all such questions, howevef 
' tlicy were brought before him ; or at least, that boi^ 
' as we may assume, disposed to get rid of them, he wouu 
' on the same grounds have been able to do so. TluiO 
' certainly not the case. 

' Annffiua Gallio was seemingly at this time newly coat 
' to his proconsulship ; but he could not have long n 
'mained a judge to that nation without finding casetn 
' which a " matter of wrong " — aS/xjjfAo — coming Iwfort 
' him could only be put right through means of an inqiiil} 
' into some of the religionisms of the confused time. Bl 
' could not, at least, always refuse an action in the s 
'summary way to those who complained. If, insteail 9 
' the Jews saying to the unsympathising governor, "Thi 
' " fellow pereiiadeth men to worship God contrary to il* 
' " law," Paul had complained that they had turned hi* 

* out of the synagogue with violence, or had refused W* 
' and his friends a shai'c of the benefactions left in Uw 
' hands by some devout and honourable person tar < 
' Jews who should hereafter come to Corinth, a i)cisool 
'action would seem to have been competent to the i^ 
' grieved. It may be very doubtful indeetl, whether ft> 
'would have availed himself of tliis right of compliiol 

* Instead of doing so, both here and in Ephosus, he " t 
' " rated himself" (evidently much against his will) I 
' the regular synagogue and o[)eneil anotlier hard by. 
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Huiis excommunication involved direct pecuniary loss or 
^^nalty, the complaint would have been primd facie 
' competent. And the Eieceplio or defence of the accused 
' would be that Paul was no Jew, for " after a way which 
' " they called heresy so worshipped he the God of his 
' " fathers ; " unless, indeed, they confined themselves to the 

* prehminary objection, that on aU matters connected with 
*■ the synagogue they had full authority by the consent of 
*the worshippers themselves. But whichever the ob- 

* jection might be, the proconsul would send it, along with 
'the accusation, to a Judes for his decision. Or let us 
' take the most important case at once. Six years after this 

* occurrence, Sosthenes and some of his fellow-rulers of 

* the synagogue raiglit again have appeared before the 

* judgment-seat, complaining that by the gradual growth 
' of this heresy two-thirds of the Jewish community had 
' now adopted the views of the Tarsus enthusiast, and that 
' the majority, having usurped the control of the synagogue 
' iu which their fathers had prayed, now refused to permit 
' anyone to use it except in worship of that Jesus 
' who had been condemned as a deceiver by the central 
' authorities at Jerusalem. And the vindication of their 
' building — their demand tliat it be given back to them 
' exclusively — would be founded not on the allegation that 
' the new religion was false, but on the allegation that it 
' was another religion from that for which the building was 
' intended. What would be the answer of Crispus and 
' Gains, and the other elders of the " Church of God 
* " wliich is at Corinth "? Unless they liad wholly lost the 
' spirit of tlieir Apostle, who said, " I stand at Caisar's 
'"judgment-seat, where I ought to be judged," but who 
'thought himself happy to stand there in the presence of 
' King Agrippa, because he knew the king to be " expert in 
'"all customs and questions whicJi are among the Jews," 
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* they would have accepted the challeDge with the utmoi 
' alacrity. And tlieir defence, as Jews, would be not oal 
' that " they worshipped the God of their fathers, 1 

' " lieving all things which are written in the law and t 
' " prophets," but " that they alone clave to the prom 
' " to which their twelve tribes, instantly servinr? ' 
' " night and day, for so many ages, had hoped to come, 
' and that it was their opponents who had apostatised fi-o 
' the central hope, for the cherishing of which the natioj 
' existed and the synagogue was built. The procoru 

* could hardly refuse to decide a simple question of pn 
' perty. Yet the question of property (or use) in this cat 
' could not well be settled without dedding first the whol 
'great question of Church identity, which Paul ar^esH 
' many a fiery page — unless, indeed, the Roman had act* 

* like our earlier Scottish Judges, before Loitl Eldon's tin 
' and simply given the property to the majority (of mei 

' bers of the synagogue, or builders of the synagt^ue, <l 
' rulers of the synagogue, for all these were tried) will 
' any inquiry into opinions at all. But even this (which I 
'the course to which Scotch Churchmen have alwa]| 
' leaned) implies that tlie action is not dismissed as iocoi^ 
' petent, but entertained and decided.' • 

* A. Tavlor Innea'a Laic of OcfdM m iSctitlimd, note, pp. SSO-SIL.^ 

cnnnot quol« tlii« work wiUiout cipreseing mj strong tdiidnidin tf N 
learning, ability, and (with a very few eiceptionaj irapartUl si 
the whale ijuestion diecussed in tliia Addrou. 
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SOCIAL EELATION OF THE ESTABLISHED CHUBCH TO 

NONCONFORMISTS. 

proposal to admit Nonconformist ministers, or the 
Presbyterian clergy of the Estabhshed Church of Scotland, 
to preach, under certain conditions, in the pulpits of the 
Church of England, would probably conduce so greatly 
lo a better state of religious feeling, and an enlarged 
efGciency of the whole ecclesiastical force of the country, 
that it may be worth while to show how entirely it would 
be in conformity with pi-inciplea and practices already 
acknowledged in the Church of England, 

During the hundred years from the Eeformation to the Pomii 
Eestoration, there is no doubt that it was the acknow- ^ ^'^^ 
ledged usage. Under the 13th Eliz. c, 12, Presbyterian 
divines were permitted, on conforming to part of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, not only to preach, but to hold 
benefices, in the English Church,* At the Eestoration this 
was proliibited. But even under the Act of Uniformity 
(13 & 14 Car. II. c. 15-20), it was possible, though under 
limitations of a more stringent character, for lecturers to 
preach even in parish churches with the consent of the 
Bishop, and in cathedral and coUegiate churches with the 
consent of the ordinary, and accordingly Howe and Calamy 
did so preach occasionally.f For these stringent regula- 
tions have now been substituted the milder forms pre- 
scribed by the recent Subscription Act. In this way, even 

* Hislvrical Ingtiiry, vhet/ier the Ministers of XonepitcopaC Cht/rchei may 
'■'w'm Allificartce to Preaeh oetaaimaUy in the FulpiU of the Church of Eng- 
t"nd (London, 1859), p. 27. 

+ Ltfe of John Houe, by Henry Itogers, p. 176.— JJa.rier'e Menioiri, 
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without any alteration of the law, such occasional a"*^'' 
exceptional lecturers or preachers, if they could so W^ 
conform, might be admitted. The question remains, w\m- '" 
ther the very wide latitude afforded by the recent chau^^' 
would fail t« include any large body of Nonconformist—*- 
At any rate the permission, hmited as it is, admits li^^ 
principle. And even the Act uf Uniformity (13 & 1 '^ 
Car. n. c. 9, 11) appears to allow to Nouepiscopal fc^" 
reigners or aliens not only the power of preaching, but (^ ' 
liolding benefices. 

Further, by 32 Geoige IH. c. 63, the clergj' of the Tro" 
testant Episcopal Church of Scotland, who are iu lli<r 
position of Dissenters towards the Established ChiircliCT 
of both countries, were permitted to officiate with tite 
consent of the Bishop, although belonging to a different 
communion, and in some important points, botli of ritual 
and discipline, divergent from the forms of the Churdt 
of England. And yet more, by 3 & 4 Victoria, a 38* 
anyone ordained by the Bishops of the Protestant Epb- 
cnpal Church in the United States, is allowed the 
privilege ; so that it is now lawful for clergymen to prcai 
in our pulpits, who (with the American Ejiiscopaliaii 
entirely reject the Athanasian Creed, omit one of ll 
Articles of the Apostles' Creed, and have adopted mi 
cations of the Visitation and Burial Services — poii 
which, whether rightly or wrongly, remove some of 
chief stumblingblocks of the existing English liturgj 
the eyes of Nonconformists. 'As matters now stand, 
writes an able and conscientious minister (who caUa him- 
self 'A Dissenter against his will'), 'I amid crooi the 

* Atlantic, and come back an ordained brother of Engl 
' Churchmen, ready for any kindly rw^gtiilioii aiiy I&lii 
'on this side woidd grant me fur the sake of his 

* con brother.' It ia obvious Uiat this circuitous open! 
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■ trough the AmGricaa Church does, in fact, admit not 
"illy the whole principle here advocated, but a large part 
"f the practice. 

It may be further pointed out, that there is not any- 
thing either in the practice or principle of allowing 
Nonepiscopalians to preach in oiir cliurches (under such 
'.)nditiou3 as might be agreed upon) to which the es- 
•jinest High Churchman need object. It is not proposed 
— ^Jonconformista themselves probably would not wish 
that they should be authorised to administer the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper, or to ordain. But the right 
ot persons not episcopally ordained to preach has been 
rect^nised at all times, both in the ancient and in the 
Eoman Church, The famous preachers Panta^nus, Origen, 
and St. Anthony, the founder of the monastic rule, were 
not in Orders at all. St. Francis, when he first commenced 
his great career of preaching, was neither priest nor 
deacon. In the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States (lately recognised, by a large section of the En- 
glbh Episcopate, as part ' of the Anglican Communion ') 
it is, I believe, a not infrequent practice of the clergy to 
admit Nonepiscopal ministers to preach in their pulpita. 
Tlie principle, therefore, is one which is recognised not 
only by English law, but by those ecclesiastical authorities 
which are most distinctly acknowledged by the only per- 
sona in the Church to whom such a practice could be 
expected to give umbrage. 

I have ventured to suggest, for the consideration of our 
ecclesiastical rulers, this relaxation of our ecclesiastical 
system, as involving the maximum of increased usefulness 
aud good feeling on both sides, with the minimum flf 
organic change. 

There are two other measures which, whilst desirable 
on other grounds, would tend indefinitely to diminish the 



1 
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^P social estrangement which every true member of 

National Church must deplore. 
EoTision One is the opportunity of iucludiug Nouconformi 
Aua^eed "^'^-^ ChuTchmen whenever the time shall come for 
VerBion. revision of the Authorised Version. Whenever the n 
rential interest of Englishmen in the Bible shall hs 
so increased aa to render it impossible for the clergy t 
Iftity of the Church to continue to read, as Scripture, tc 
known to be spurious, translations of passives known 
be erroneous, and large portions of the Old Testamc 
of which the meaning is perverted, then will come 
day, which it would be as wrong prematurely to ai 
cipate as it would be needlessly to retard, when 
question must be considered, to whose hands this in 
dehcate yet necessary task must be confided. And ini 
much as the Authorised Vereion has become the propel 
of the whole Protestant Anglo-Saxon community, a 
forma a religious bond between its different parts, da 
than any other which exists, it is manifest that any si 
stitute for it must combine as great and as extended 
authority as is possible to obtain. This — besides the pi 
bable need of invoking the learning of the Nonconfoi 
as well as of the Established divines — would make 
necessary that, in any Commission for the revision of 
translation, both should have their place. For such 
recognition of unity, for such a reunion in the grand 
of all the works which belong to a National Church, i 
must look forward, and, looking forward, do all that 
us lies to prepare for its accomplishment. 
AdmUiion Another such means may be specially named— tlie & 
Uuivef admission of Nonconformists to our Universities. Thi 
'"*"■ may, especially in regard to the Collies, be some pn 

Itical difficulties in detail ; but the general eSectn of «a 
n measure (if past experience can enable xia to forea 
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the future) can hardly fail to exercise the most beneficial 
influence both on the Church and tlie Dissenters. It 
must be remarked, that the same alarm as that now ex- 
pressed has appeared at the proposal of each successive 
relaxation of the academical testa. It was expressed 
y hundreds when it was proposed to abolish the sub- 
^<;ription to the Articles at matriculation. It was ex- 
.ressed again when it was proposed to abolish the 
ubscription at the degree of B. A. It was expressed 
again, I beUeve, at every attempt to abolish the subscrip- 
tion at the degree of M. A., even after it had ceased, in 
its stringent form, to be exacted from the clergy. The 
yiicieut Universities and Colleges afford exactly that field 
jf equal social intercourse, which would most effectually 
Koflen tlie exasperation and reduce the misunderstanding 
which now exist between Churchmen and Koncon- 
formists. Whilst — speaking as a Churchman, and as one 
who desires to maintain, so far as it can be maintained, 
the influence of venerable and sacred associations — the 
genius of the place and the prevailing atmosphere of the 
society would have more power than any other single 
agency I do not say to turn Nonconformists iuto 
Churchmen, or Eoman Catholics into Protestants, or 
sceptical inquirers into devout believers, but at least to 
remove that sense of estrangement and hostiUty which 
now makes all approaches between them so difficult and 
80 precarious. There is not at present — there has not 

I been for the last forty years — any lack of theological 
divisions within the University of Oxford. It has been 
the very battlefield of the contending armies, not of the 
CSiurcb of England only, but of the intellectual and eccle- 
Biaatical struggles of the whole nation. But the huma- 
nising, civilising. Christianising effects of the sense of a 
common University, of a common course of education of 
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a common pursuit of truth and of goodness, have ren- 
dered these differences compatible not only with private 
friendship, but with kindly sympathy — with earnest active 
work for the interests which the best spirits of the con- 
tending schools have at heart. 



NOTE D. 

RELAXATION OP SUBSCRIPTION. 

It was observed of the Oracle of Delphi, that during all 
the ages when the oracle commanded the real reverence 
of Greece, the place in which it was enshrined needed no 
walls for its defence. The awful grandeur of its natural 
situation, the majesty of its temple, were sufficient. Its 
fortifications — as useless as they were unseemly — ^were 
built only in that disastrous time when the ancient feeling 
of faith had decayed, and the oracle was forced to rely on 
the arm of flesh — on its bulwarks of brick and stone, not 
on its own intrinsic sanctity. May God avert this omen 
fi:om us ! It is only in these later ages of the Church, or 
chiefly in the Protestant portions of Christendom, that 
subscriptions have been piled up to circumscribe our 
oracle and our sanctuary. Let us show that we, in these 
later days, are willing to free ourselves from these un- 
sightly barriers, which encumber, without defending, the 
truth which they enclose and hide. Let us show that we, 
in our Eeformed Church, are not afraid to dispense with 
those artificial restraints which the CathoUc Church in 
ancient and, as we think, less enlightened times scorned 
to call to its aid.'* 

♦ LeUer to the Bishop of London on the State of Subscrtption, 18G3, pp. 
53, 54. 
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These words, from a former publication, were quoted, 
ia a kind and courteous spirit, in the discussion which fol- 
lowed on my Address, by an able speaker, who adduced 
them as an argument against the position which I had 
advocated. I am glad to have this opportunity of re- 
aflinning my entire adherence to them, as regards the 
purpose for which they were originally used. 

That external institutions must exist for carrying on 
the instruction of the world, whether religious or intel- 
lectual, is undeniable. Universities, schools, churches, are 
of this nature, and the freer and wider they can be 
made — the more comprehensive, the more national — so 
much the stronger and the more efficient do they become. 
Even the Oracle of Delphi had its splendid temple, and 
its unrivalled situation, quite irrespective of the unsightly 
fortifications which were built round it in a later age. It 
is the artificial and extrinsic bulwarks of subscriptions, 
and adhesions* to formularies (which ought to stand, and, 
if they are worthy to stand, will stand by their intrinsic 
merits), that I ventured to deprecate as useless and un- 
necessary, whether imposed by Nonconformists or Church- 
men, by the Clergy or the State. I rejoice to think 
that, since these words were written, the object which 
they sought has been in great part accomphshed. Within 
a year from that time a Eoyal Commission was issued, 
for the purpose of considering this very question. It is 



• The test of Membership required by the Church of England (see 
* Letter to the Bishop of London on Subscription,* pp. 06, 07) is, the Apostles' 
Creed, as required in the Baptismal Service and the Office of the Visitation 
of the Sick. The original tests for the clergy are (ibid, 67-73) : 1. An ac- 
knowledgment of the Supremacy of the Crown ; 2. A promise to administer 
the doctrine, sacraments, and discipline of this Church and Realm; 3. An 
acknowledgment of the supremacy of the Bible ; 4. A promise of faithful 
teaching, diligence, devoutness, domestic purity, and concord ; 5. A promise 
of deference to superiors. All the other subscriptions are of later date. 
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true that the powerful appeal * made to it by tbe vena 
able Dean of the Metropolitan. Cathedral, for remo%'ii^ 
the subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, was not < 
tirely successful. But it was heard, as we have been uM 
by an impartial eyewitneasjf with respect and admirations 
and the result of tlie whole inquiry has been such 
modification of the existing forms of subscription, as ■ 
take from them every one of those expressions of ei 
phasis and particularity, which liave caused so mm 
scandal and scruple, from the time they were first ii 
posed till the day when they were swept away. Tl 
stringent declaration of assent to the Prayer Book, whic 
more than any other single cause, produced the disi 
tion of the Nonconformists in 1662, has entirely dis 
peared. The stringent subscription to the Thirty-a 
Articles, with which the High Church party was .so o 
stantly taunted in 1845, has disappeared also. In the 
place there remains only the most bare and general a 
to the doctrine of the Church of England, as containtil 
botli documents equally, with all the qualifications a 
counteractions which each of the two supplies to 1 
other. No contrast of ecclesiastical events in our time 1 
been more encouraging than the transition from the pal 
amongst the leading clergy, when the change was & 
mooted in the Ilouse of Lords in 1840, to the enlhuaiaadi 
reception which the change met in the Southern Convo- 
cation, and the easy and almost silent acquiescence in the 
House of Lords, when it was finally accomplished i 



• Speech of the Dean of St Paul's before the Roy*! Con 
printed in FyoMr'i Mai/nanv, March 1804. 

t 'Never hftd I a higher intetlectuid gratifieatioD thu in bMriag • 
noble old man expound hia new before us.' — ^vftA of tkt Dtat t^ JSVJI 
(Ae Lower Uotue of CoHHocatton in 180->. 

t I maj' refer to a description in Frtuer't Magaant, I 
pp. 741-744. 
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Whether these subscriptions might be reduced further, 
Ik a question on which I need not enter here; but as 
ji^ards the general argument in relation to the Esta- 
lUished Church, it is evident that they would not be 
rendered more easy if the Church were to abandon its 
oonnection with the State. The case of a well-known 
Professor, who was excluded within our time from the 
headship of a Nonconformist College, shows that less 
liberty was there allowed than is conceded within the 

urch of England. And those within our own pale 
who have been most desirous of escaping from the control 
of the State have also been most desirous of imposing at 
least two — ^probably several — additional Articles of Belief 
on the English Clergy. 



NOTE E. 

Is referring to Hooker, as one of the chief champions of 
tiie doctrine set forth in this Address, I cannot forbear to 
quote the following admirable summary of his position, 
from the Preface to the First Book of his ' Ecclesiastical 
'PoUty,' just published amongst the Oxford * English 

* Classics.' 

* His education was imder the characteristic influences 

* which marked the age and reign of Elizabeth, and he 

* lived to be one of the most original and worthy repre- 
' sentatives of its spirit : the one adequate exponent of its 
'religious ideas and policy. With these no one more 

* fully sympathised; and no one conceived them in so 

* comprehensive and masterly a manner. The results of 
*the religious movement of the time had taken shape 

* under the resolute but cautious hand of the Queen in a 
' Church polity, which was thought at the time, and has 
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* proved to be, unique ; but which has also proved singu- 
' larly suited to the character of the Enghsh nation. Of 
' this system, which looks like the growth of accident, 
' though it was really rooted in the conditions of the 
' people whose history it has since so profoundly affected, 
' Hooker discerned the effective and govemmg principles ; 
' he divined what was permanent and capable of life in it, 
' in comparison with clamorous and more plausible rivals ; 
' he gave it a broad and defensible theory, and he seized, 
' and exhibited in an impressive form, all that it cou- 
' tained of what was noble and attractive/ 
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